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The War. 

There are no perceptible signs of an early cessation 
of the sanguinary and sickening conflict between 
Russia and Japan. As we write these words the 
horrible butchery at Port Arthur is in progress again 
and thousands of men are being done to death by the 
merciless rifles, bayonets, shells and mines. The 
great armies on the Shakhe river are sternly facing 
each other, ready to fall again upon each other, like 
raging wild beasts, the moment that either of them 
feels that it has sufficient advantage to enable it to 
deal its adversary a crushing blow. 

There have been rumors that both governments 
have grown sick of the struggle and would be glad 
to see it end. Japan at one time even went so far 
as to approach the Russian government on the subject. 
But nothing came of this, except larger preparations 
to continue the struggle. Russia seems to be pre- 
paring to call forth the whole military strength of 
the Empire rather than consent to make peace in the 
present posture of affairs. The powers talk of 
mediation, but no serious move in this direction has 
yet been made. 

The struggle in its present stage is laying terrible 
emphasis on one of the worst characteristics of war. 
A nation that is in armed conflict with another 



refuses to stop until it has either gained the victory 
or been beaten into helplessness. This is the law of 
that miserable delusion called " honor." No sacrifices 
of men or money, no amount of heroism displayed 
on fields of death, nothing but " shining " victory or 
hopeless defeat, can save and satisfy " honor ! " As 
if no hurt to honor were done by continuing to break 
up thousands upon thousands of happy homes, and 
to load ever increasing and exhausting burdens upon 
the backs of the people, and to send down to still 
deeper depths the physical and moral maiming and 
degradation of the young manhood of the nation ! 

" Honor " has probably been the cause of more dis- 
honor in the world than any other one thing. We 
may well pray that this Eastern spectacle may be the 
last international exhibition of "honor's" deadly 
fruits that the world may ever behold. If Russia 
would consent to give up the conflict at once and 
refuse to contribute another day's instalment to its 
horrors and woes, to its aftermath of sorrow and 
economic burdens, to its disturbance of the order and 
progress of the world, she would by this single 
decision win for herself more honor and prestige in 
the eyes of civilized men than she has gained by all 
her military exploits since the dawn of her history. 
If she must make incredible sacrifices to save her 
prestige, why can she not be brave enough to make 
the great sacrifice ? By so doing she would set an 
example of true honor and glory which would save 
the world. The nation which distinguished itself 
immeasurably by calling the Hague Conference ought 
to be strong and courageous enough to do this also. 

ien 

The Hague Convention of July 29, 1899. 

The comments which have been made in the 
papers about the North Sea Anglo-Russian incident 
show how imperfect is the general knowledge of the 
details of the Hague Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes. Most of the 
dailies and even the great weeklies have uniformly 
spoken of the trouble as referred to the Hague Court 
for settlement. The fact is that it has not been re- 
ferred to the Hague Court at all, and it is improbable 
that it ever will be. 

It is to be regretted that a convention of such 
vast moment and far-reaching significance as this, 
which has been fittingly designated the Magna Charta 
of International Law, and, with even greater appro- 
priateness, an International Covenant on the Mount, 
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has not been thoroughly studied and mastered by all 
who are interested in the development of civilization 
along pacific lines. As time goes on the magnitude 
and splendor of the service rendered to the world by 
the Conference held at The Hague in 1899, in elabo- 
rating this remarkable instrument of the world's 
peace, becomes increasingly clear. 

The Convention is in three parts, or rather four. 
Section I., in a single sentence, which gives the ob- 
ject of the provisions set forth in the remaining sec- 
tions, is a solemn public pledge of the twenty-six 
powers represented at The Hague that they will 
"employ all their efforts to bring about by pacific 
means the solution of international differences." It 
is needless to say that this great pledge has been as 
yet but imperfectly observed. Some of the signa- 
tory governments seem entirely to have forgotten it. 
Some of them, however, give increasing evidence that 
they are feeling the weight of the responsibilities as- 
sumed under it. 

The second Section, in seven articles, provides for 
good offices and mediation, either on the initiative of 
the disputants themselves or of the other signatory 
powers, and either before the outbreak of war or at 
any time during the course of hostilities. There has 
not yet been any serious action of the powers under 
this section of the Convention. There were hints of 
mediation at the time of the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese war, and there is no doubt that more than 
one government has conveyed to the belligerents its 
readiness to act as mediator if desired. But no at- 
tempt at mediation, at least in the united way made 
possible in the Convention, has been made. If this 
had been done, with some adequate sense of the 
solemn obligations which the powers had taken upon 
themselves at The Hague, the sanguinary conflict 
now raging might easily have been avoided. It will 
no longer be easy to excuse the civilized governments 
for neglect to use the whole united weight of their 
moral power, and to use it promptly, to prevent any 
threatened collision at arms. 

The third Section of the Convention, in six articles, 
makes provision for International Commissions of In- 
quiry in case of disputes " arising from a divergence 
of opinion on matters of fact." This is the section 
which happily has been applied with such superb 
effect in the controversy that arose between Russia 
and Great Britain over the Dogger Bank affair. 
The thought of the framers of this provision was 
that it would be applicable only to comparatively un- 
important differences "involving neither national 
honor nor essential interests." Resort to it in the 
case before us proves, however, its eminent fitness 
for application to very grave disputes, where both 
national honor and essential interests are involved, as 
may easily be the case in any sort of misunderstanding. 

These International Commissions of Inquiry, the 
treaty provides, shall be constituted by a special con- 



vention between the parties in dispute, specifying the 
facts to be examined and the scope of the powers of 
the Commission. The British and Russian govern- 
ments have been at work the past month in drafting 
a convention so framed as to be satisfactory to them 
both. This has not been an easy task under the cir- 
cumstances. But the Convention is now practically 
completed, and the Commission which will be named 
under it may be expected soon to commence at Paris 
its work of investigation. The Commission is con- 
stituted in the same way as a tribunal of arbitration 
under the Convention, except that the members are 
not taken from the Hague Court, or need not be. 
Each government chooses two Commissioners and 
these four select a fifth. The Commissioners in the 
pending case will be one each from Russia and Great 
Britain, one from France, one from the United States, 
and the fifth from Austria, which has been asked to 
name the umpire. 

This provision for Commissions to inquire into 
disputed facts may well prove hereafter to be the 
most effective means provided in the Hague Conven- 
tion for the prevention of war, inasmuch as ignorance 
of facts is so often the root cause of international 
quarrels. Though the Commissions are to have no 
arbitral authority, their reports on the facts will no 
doubt make it easy in a majority of cases for the govern- 
ments themselves to effect a settlement by direct dip- 
lomatic negotiation without resort to the Hague Court. 

The fourth Section of the Hague Convention, in 
three Chapters and forty-two Articles, provides for 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration and the proce- 
dure to be followed in the submission and hearing of 
controversies. The cases already submitted to the 
Court have given such general understanding of this 
part of the Convention as to make comment here un- 
necessary. Of course, the Anglo-Russian North-Sea 
controversy may finally come before the Court, if 
the governments, after receiving the report of the 
Commission of Inquiry, find themselves unable to 
deal with it directly ; but this seems at the present 
moment altogether improbable. 

The work of the Hague Conference has been criti- 
cized as imperfect, and fault found with the Consti- 
tution of the Court of Arbitration for which it 
provided. Some of this criticism has perhaps from 
the abstract point of view been well founded. But 
taking the Convention altogether, and keeping in 
view the circumstances of the times under which it 
was concluded, it may well be doubted whether a 
wiser and more effective piece of constructive work 
has ever been done in political history. The nations 
have beyond all question in this great Magna Charta 
of their own making, if they will only faithfully live 
up to its spirit and its provisions, an instrument of 
such breadth and force as to make it practically im- 
possible hereafter for any war to kindle its blasting 
flames anywhere on the face of the globe. 



